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I have therefore decided, fully realising the consequences to myself,
that my duty as a soldier must not override my duty as a citizen,
and I ask you to publish this letter in the hope that Parliament may
see fit to order an investigation into the statements I have made*"

The story has often been told, and I am certainly not going to
revive the old controversy. But it is clear that Parliament could
not ignore such serious allegations, in fact members would have
been lacking in their duties had the matter not been raised. The
obvious man to do it was Mr. Asquith, an ex-Prime Minister and
the most commanding figure in the House. The Government
offered to appoint two Judges, and looking back I think Asquith
and his friends would have been wise to have accepted it. But it
could well be argued that allegations against the veracity of Ministers
was a matter for the House of Commons itself, and on gth May a
debate took place on a motion, moved by Asquith himself, asking
for the appointment of a Select Committee.

.   As was to be expected, his speech was moderate and no exception
could be taken to either its tone or contents.    But L.G., who was^
not going to let his old Liberal friends get off lightly, immediately
interpreted tfie motion as a vote of censure, in spite of Asquith V
disclaim^;.    In a bitter  fighting speech he went for his critics
bal3K?a8ted.    "Why," he said, "I have been for the last two or
three years, since I have thrown myself into the vigorous prosecution
of the war, according to my view/drenched with cocoa slops,'"
referring to the old Daily News, which had been|most open in its1
criticism.^, He then proceeded with vigour to defend his whole
conduct "of the war, as well as the figures used by Bonar Law.   He
ended by saying, "I really beg and implore for our common country,
the fate of which is in the balance now and in the next few weeks,
that there should be an end of this sniping," and I must say when
he resumed his seat I felt he had made his case.   When he finished
there was a pause.    It had been arranged that Runciman was to
follow, but he made no move and it was left to Pringle, who had^
originally raised the issue, to cutjn, and it could be certain he would*
not pour oil on the troubled waters.

Runciman was one of the clearest and most effective speakers
I have heard.   His arguments were always well marshalled and he*
handled figures as if he understood them, and always carried con-"
viction.    I never knew why he didn't get up.   Whether he thought
L.G. was unanswerable or whether he did not like to face a hostile
House I don't know.    Old Sir Walter Runciman, his father, was
then in the House with him.   He was a very different character,
breefcy{redolent of the sea oi^vh;ch he had spent most of his early
days, full of anecdotes and lun, and with very little provocation
ready to sing a sea chanty.   The old man, stout and full-blooded,